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In strange eruptions: oft the teeming earth
Is with a kind of colick pinch'd and vex'd
By the imprisoning of unruly wind
Within her womb; which, for   enlargement stri-
ving.
Shakes the old beldame earth , and topples down

3------oft the teeming earth

Is with a kind of colick pinch'd and vex'd
By the IMPRISONING of unruly WIND
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement striving,
SHAKES the old beldame EARTH,]    So, in our author's Venus
and Adonis:

" As when the wind, imprisoned in the ground,
" Struggling for passage, earth's foundation shakes,
" Which with cold terrours doth men's minds confound."
The same thought is found in Spenser's Fairy Queen, b. iiL
c. IK. :

"------like as a boy'strous tvind,

" Which in th' earth's hollow caves hath long been hid,
" And, shut up fast within her prison's blind,
" Makes the huge element against her kind
" To move, and tremble, as it were aghast,
" Untill that it an issue forth may find ;
" Then forth it breakes; and with his furious blast
" Confounds both land and seas, and skyes doth overcast.'*
So also, in Drayton's Legend of Pierce Gaveston, 1594:
<c As when within the soft and spongie soyle
" The wind doth pierce the entrails of the earth,
" Where hurlyburly with a restless coyle
" Shakes all the centre, wanting issue forth," &c.

MALONE.

Beldame is not used here as a term of contempt, but in the
sense of ancient mother. Belle-age, Fr. Drayton, in the 8th
song of his Polyolbion, uses del-sire in the same sense:

" As his great bel-sire Brute from Albion's heirs it won."
Again, in the 14th song :

" When he his long descent shall from his lei-sires bring."
Beaupere is French for father-in-law, but the word employed
by Drayton seems to have no such meaning.    Perhaps^beldame
originally meant a grandmother.   So, in Shakspeare's Tarquin and
Lucrece:

" To show the beldame daughters of her cj^ughter.'*
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